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He also quotes from Fuller's 1655 edition of his Church History,
"Nunneries also were good Shee-schools, wherein the girles and
maids of the neighbourhood were taught to read and work; and
sometimes a little Latine was taught them therein. Yea, give me
leave to say, if such Feminine Foundations has still continued . . .
haply the weaker sex . . . might be heightened to a higher perfection
than hitherto hath been obtained."
Miss Rickert quotes an instance of a mediaeval boarding-school
for boys which, about 1380, was run by a layman. The evidence
is contained in a charming letter written to Sir Edmund dc Stonor
by his chaplain. The latter was on a visit to Sir Edmund's son,
who had been ill, and no doubt the chaplain had been sent to obtain
news of his health. The boy was now recovering and the chaplain
reported: "He is beginning to learn Donatus slowly, as is right
enough so far. He has that copy of Donatus which I was afraid
was lost. Indeed, I have never seen a boy get such care as he
has had during his illness. The master and his wife prefer that
some of his clothes should be left at home, because he has far too
many, and fewer would be enough; and his clothes, through no
fault of theirs, might easily be torn and spoiled." * How far this
was but an isolated example is impossible to say.
It is certain that girls often attended the parish schools. Thus
Elizabeth, daughter of William Garrard, a draper of London, was
taught in a primary school by Sir William Barbour, priest, and we
are told that there were thirty children in the school and the master
taught them the Paternoster, the Ave, and the Creed, and "ferlher
learnyng." Certain anchoresses accepted girls as pupils, but the
practice was frowned upon by the authorities. The well-known
mystic and anchoress, Dame Juliana of Norwich, is supposed to
have been educated by the nuns of Carrow, and we are told that
"This nunnery had for many years been a school or place of educa-
tion for the young ladies of the chief families of the diocese who
boarded with and were educated by the nuns,"2
Authorities differ widely as to the distribution of schools in the
Middle Ages. Leach estimates the population of England,
basing it on the Poll Tax returns, as about 2| millions in 1377.
He regards this as an over- rather than an under-estimate. He
calculates that this would give 400 schools in forty counties, or one
1 Chaucer's World.   Edith Rickert, ed. Clair Olson and Martin Crow
pp. 115-16,O.U.P., 1948,
2 Gertrude Robmson.    In a Mediaeval Library, p. 76, Sands and Co., 1918.